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THE RECENT ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 


TueRE landed on our shores a few weeks since 
the two English observers bringing details of the 
results of the observation of the recent eclipse 
which they had been sent out to secure ; for, as 
many of our readers are doubtless aware, an 
eclipse of the sun invisible in this country, but 
visible over the region of the South Pacific, took 
place on the sixth of last May. Such an event 
is always an important one for those who interest 
themselves in solar research, and many are the 
hopes built upon it, because it is at these not 
too frequently recurring periods, that the best 
opportunities for inquiry into the constitution of 
the solar orb present themselves. But this eclipse 
possessed more than the usual interest and 
importance ; great were the hopes entertained con- 
cerning it, and it was more than ever necessary that 
observations of it should be secured. The reason 
for this is to be sought in the exceptional duration 
of the phenomenon on the occasion referred to ; 
the length of totality—that is, the time during 
which the sun’s disc was totally obscured—being 
among the greatest of the present century. 

In the eclipse which was observed last year in 
Egypt, the length of totality was less than a 
minute; whereas in the South Pacific on the 
sixth of last May, the dark body of the moon 
totally eclipsed the sun’s light during a period 
of nearly six minutes. This difference in the 
length of totality depends mainly upon the 
varying distance of the moon from the earth, 
and to a less extent upon the variation in the 
apparent diameter of the sun, consequent upon 
the elliptic form of the earth’s orbit. 

The moon in her course round the earth is not 
always at precisely the same distance from its 
primary, being at one time slightly beyond a mean 
distance, and at another as slightly within it ; her 
apparent diameter of course being smaller or 
greater according as she occupies the former or 
the latter position, At her mean distance, the 
moon presents to us a disc whose diameter is 
nearly the same as that of the sun. When an 


eclipse, therefore, occurs in that part of the lunar 
orbit, its duration is short. This was the case in 
Egypt last year. If, however, an eclipse take 
place when the moon is at a minimum distance 
from the earth, the length of time taken by the 
moon to traverse the sun’s disc, and consequently 
the duration of totality, is proportionally greater. 
As we have said, the varying diameter of the 
sun is not without its influence on the length of 
totality ; nor must it be forgotten that when the 
moon is nearest the earth, she travels most 
quickly ; but the effects of these causes are to a 
great extent masked by the more important 
one of the distance of the moon from the earth. 

The eclipse, then, of the sixth of May 
had an exceptional duration, and this for the 
causes we have briefly indicated. It can easily 
be imagined that so golden an opportunity was 
not to be allowed to pass unheeded ; and in spite 
of the great distance it was necessary to go from 
home in order to secure observations, England, 
France, Austria, and Italy sent trained observers 
to the South Pacific; whilst the United States 
also sent a strong contingent to observe the 
phenomenon. The spot selected for the observa- 
tion, and one well in the centre of totality, was 
Caroline Island. This is really not a single 
island, but a group of those little coral islets 
which form so marked a feature of this portion 
of the Pacific. Covered with a luxuriant growth 
of the cocoa-nut palms, whose graceful outlines 
project themselves upon the blue sky beyond, 
the little group has a pleasing aspect when viewed 
from the sea. The islands in their irregular out- 
lines range themselves around a central lagoon, 
whose waters idly lap the inner fringe of reef; 
whilst outside, the broad Pacific rolls its vast 
waters to where, on either hand, the blue sky 
mingles with the deeper tint of the waters to add 
the last touches to a pleasing scene. 

Here, without accident, the polyglot band of 
earnest observers arrived. The landing of the 
instruments was effected with much difficulty, 
owing to the rocky nature of the shore. They 
were, however, landed without damage; and the 
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observers made ready for the eclipse. But 
when all this had been done, when observa- 
tories had been fitted up, and instruments 
arranged, the momentous question of weather 
still remained. If it chanced to be unfavourable, 
should a thick bank of clouds blot out the 
sun from view, all the trouble, all the enthusi- 
asm, all the expense would have availed nothing. 
Nor were the fears on this: head, as the event 
proved, altogether groundless. Early on the 
morning of the eclipse, the weather was very 
unsettled, and the sky by no means free from 
clouds, As the morning wore on, the clouds 
which threatened to prevent the observation 
dispersed somewhat, and as the time for the 
eclipse approached, the sky was moderately clear. 
These were anxious moments for the observers 
as they hastened to and fro, anxious to see that 
everything down to the minutest detail was in 
order, so that no fault in the arrangements might 
cause the loss of any of the precious minutes of 
observation. 

At length the moment for the commence- 
ment of the eclipse arrived. The moon’s dark 
body began to hide the brightly shining disc of 
the sun from view; and that darkness peculiar 
to eclipses spread itself over the face of nature. 
As the moon advanced in its steady course, this 
became more pronounced ; but it was noticed by 
the observers that much of the weird colouring 
of the landscape usually seen was absent on this 
occasion, The dark shadow of the moon con- 
tinued to sweep over the earth; and just before 
totality, the silvery light of the so-called corona 
appeared around the moon’s edge. As the advanc- 
ing moon cut off more of the sun’s light, the 
silver glow became more distinct, surrounding 
the moon like the effulgence which the older 

ainters placed around the heads of their saints. 

he rose-coloured prominence-flames, which at 
this period of an eclipse usually form so marked 
a feature, were conspicuously absent in the present 
one, only one or two small prominences being 
visible in the photographs taken by the English 
observers. This, combined with the absence of 
the lurid light which generally falls over the 
landscape, made this eclipse less a spectacle than 
is usually the case. The whole scene—the dark 
black moon, the beautiful glow of the corona, 
the weird light from the prominences—is usually 
one which for grandeur, awe, and impressiveness, 
may be said to stand alone. 

The observations have now commenced, and 
the telescope and the spectroscope, the photo- 
graphic plate, and the eye of the trained observer, 
are each doing their utmost to unravel some of 
the mysteries of the constitution of that mighty 
orb which bears such potent sway over the earth 
and the other members of the system to which 
she belongs. Whilst the observers are thus 
engaged, a few moments may be profitably spent 
in considering the present state of solar research, 
so that the results which have been obtained 
may be the more easily understood, and their 
importance the more readily appreciated. 

n the early history of mankind, these wonderful 
henomena were regarded with the utmost terror, 
ing looked upon as exhibitions of the divine 
anger of the deity men worshipped. But 
with the progress of civilisation, these feelings 
were dispersed, and men began to observe such 


phenomena in an intelligent manner, recording 
the facts which they observed for the benefit of 
those who should come after. Thus, the weird 
colouring to which we have alluded as being go 
characteristic and constant a feature in a solar 
eclipse, was remarked as long since as the year 
840 a.p.; and Kepler informs us that durin 

the solar eclipse which took place in the autumn 
of 1590, the reapers in the fields of Styria were 
much struck by the strange hues of the autumn 
landscape. The corona and prominences to 
which we have referred were also seen by these 
early observers. The earliest allusion to the 
corona is, we believe, that made by Philostratus, 
who mentions the fact that the death of the 
Emperor Domitian had been predicted by a total 
eclipse, ‘when a certain corona resembling an 
iris appeared around the sun.’ Many speculations 
were made regarding the true nature of this 
corona, and the prominence-flames which flickered 
around the moon’s edge. Kepler himself supposed 
the corona to be a lunar atmosphere—a theory 
which was held by many up to a very recent date— 
and many old observers suggested the possibility 
that the prominences were simply clouds floating 
in such an atmosphere. Unfortunately for this 
theory, later observations revealed the indubitable 
fact that the moon does not carry these promi- 
nences with her, but passes over them, and obscures 
them from view as she crosses the solar disc, 
Such an observation of course clearly proves that 
the prominence-flames belong not to the moon, 
but to the sun which she eclipses. As to the 
corona, however, the dispute still went on. Some 
still asserted it to be the atmosphere of the moon; 
others held that it was produced by sunlight in 
our own air; whilst yet another class of theorists 
clung to the belief that the whole appearance was 
simply the effect of diffraction around the moon’s 
edge. The independent demonstration, however, 
of the fact that the moon does not possess an 
atmosphere, gave the first theory its death-blow; 
but it still remained a moot-point how much of 
the corona belonged to the sun itself, and how 
much was due to optical causes. 

In 1868, a new era in the history of eclipse 
observation may be said to have commenced. 
Wollaston and Fraunhofer, Kirchhoff and Bun- 
sen, had done their work, and their labours had 
resulted in the production of the spectroscope, 
an instrument destined to almost revolutionise 
the science of astronomy. The spectroscope was 
first employed in eclipse observation in the great 
Indian Eclipse of 1868, when Dr Janssen exam- 
ined the spectrum of the prominence to find that 
they consisted mainly of or en vapour at an 
intense temperature. This was certainly a very 
definite and valuable acquisition to our then 
knowledge of the sun. Still, the question of the 
corona remained outstanding. It had been ob- 
served, however, that it gave a continuous spec- 
trum, and this was something. The American 
Eclipse of 1869 advanced matters somewhat ; but 
even then it was considered quite possible that 
the corona might have a terrestrial, or at least a 
non-solar, origin. The results of the observation 
of later eclipses, however, were to show that at 
all events the base of the corona belonged to the 
sun; these portions gave a spectrum resembling 
that of a cooled prominence, and therefore un- 
doubtedly forming part of the solar atmosphere. 
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This being so, the constitution of the sun may be 
thus imaged. The spectroscope has demonstrated 
that the brightly shining disc of the uneclipsed 
sun is made of substances, many of them identical 
with terrestrial elements, in a state of intense 
heat. Next this photosphere—as this visible 

rtion of the sun is designated—is an intensely 

eated atmosphere, consisting of the vapours of 
the substances which make up the photosphere ; 
outside of all being the corona. 

But it has been suggested that in this atmo- 

here there exist not the terrestrial elements 
themselves, but only the germs of them. It is, 
in fact, held by some that the bodies which we 
designate elements only appear to be such because 
our feeble temperatures are insufficient to fuxther 
reduce them, but that the intense heat of the 
sun breaks them up into yet simpler forms, which 
exist at different heights in the solar atmosphere. 
It can readily be imagined that a view of so 
startling a nature, and one so opposed to current 
ideas, must receive strong confirmation ere it can 
be accepted by scientific men ; and it so happens 
that the most stringent and crucial tests of the 
truth or worthlessness of this view can be applied 
only during an eclipse. The —— observers, 
therefore, set themselves the task of recording 
the constitution of the various parts of the solar 
atmosphere successively brought within the search- 
ing analysis of the spectroscope by the moon in 
her passage, these observations being entirely 
photographic. The results obtained, however, 
are not altogether those which were looked for 
by the advocates of this new view, which must 
await a further test. Some beautiful photographs 
of the corona have been obtained which reveal 
much delicate detail, and the English observers 
also succeeded in photographing for the first time 
the flash of bright lines seen immediately before 
and after totality. Professor Hastings of the 
American party devoted his attention to a spectro- 
scope examination of the corona, and his obser- 
vation has led him to the belief that the greater 

art, if not indeed the whole of it, is an effect of 

diffraction about the moon’s edge; but this view 
of the corona is one which, we think, will not 
be generally accepted. Part of the corona has 
undoubtedly a real existence at the sun, and 
although some small portion of it may be the 
result of diffraction, Professor Hastings has 
probably exaggerated the effects arising from 
such a cause. 

The French observers took photographs of the 
whole region round the sun on a large scale ; 
but although these were exposed during the 
whole of totality, they do not show more detail 
than the best of those taken on a smaller scale 
by the English observers, which were exposed 
only for two minutes, That Will-o’-the-wisp, the 
intra-Mercurial planet Vulcan, whose existence 
has been inferred from considerations connected 
with the movements of Mercury, was again 
diligently searched for during this eclipse. These 
observations have apparently been rewarded with 
success. M. Trouvelot saw a red star a few 
degrees to the north-west of the sun during the 
eclipse, which he believes must be the hitherto 
hypothetical Vulcan. But this conclusion is one 
which certainly requires the confirmation and 
adhesion of the other observers who searched for 
such a planet. 


It will thus be seen that much valuable work 
was done by the little band of observers at the 
Caroline Islands, and new fields of thought and 
work open themselves to the gaze of the solar 
physicist. It must not be expected that the 
observation of every eclipse will result in the 
settlement of outstanding questions. Concerning 
this subject; the known is so little, the unknown ' 
so vast, that for some years to come the discovery 
of fresh difficulties and the propositions of new 
questions, rather than the settlement of old ones, 
must be looked for, There is, we think, no 
science more fascinating than that of astronomy ; 
there is no grander problem in that science than 
that of the constitution of the sun; for it must 
not be forgotten that the spectroscope has revealed 
to us the fact that there are many stars of a 
general similar constitution to that star which we 
call the sun; and it may prove that the know- 
ledge of its constitution will be the key to that 
of a whole group of stars; nay, it may even lead 
us to an intimate knowledge of the constitution 
of the universe itself. 


THE ROSERY FOLK. 
CHAPTER XIII.—BROTHER WILLIAM AT HOME. 


BroTHER WILLIAM went very regularly to the 
Scarletts’, and took Fanny’s magazines, handing 
them to her always with an air of disgust, which 
resulted in their being snatched angrily away. 
Then he would sit down, and in due time partake 
of tea, dwelling over it, as it were, in a very bovine 
manner—the resemblance being the stronger when- 
ever there was watercress or lettuce upon the 
table. In fact, there was something remarkably 
ruminative in Brother William’s slow, deliberate, 
contemplative way ; while, to carry on the simile, 
there was a something almost in keeping in the 
manners of Martha Betts, a something that while 
you looked at the well-nurtured, smooth, pleasant, 
quiet woman, set the observer thinking of Mrs 
Scarlett’s gentle Jersey cows, that came up, dewy 
lipped and sweet breathed, to blink and have their 
necks patted and ears pulled by those they 
knew. 

In justice to Martha Betts, it must be said that 
she never allowed her neck to be patted nor her 
ears pinched by Brother William ; and what was 
more, that stout yeoman farmer would never for 
a moment have thought of presuming to behave 
so to the lady of his choice; and that she was 
the lady of his choice he one day showed. It 
was a pleasant afternoon, and Brother William 
had been greatly enjoying a delicious full-hearted 
lettuce that John Monnick had brought in ex- 

ressly for the servants’ tea. —— it was the 
canons which inspired the proposal that was made 
during the temporary absence of Fanny from the 
tea-table. 

‘Pretty girl, Fanny ; ain’t she, Martha?’ 

‘Very; but I would not tell her so. She 
knows it quite enough.’ 

‘She do, said Brother William; ‘and it’s a 
pity ; but I’m used to it. She always was like 
that, from quite a little un; and it frets me a 
bit when I get thinking about her taking up with 
any one. You don’t know of any one, do you?’ 

‘Not that she’s taken with,’ said Martha, in 
the quietest way. ‘There’s the ironmonger’s 
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oung man, and Colonel Sturt’s Scotch gardener ; 
ut Fanny won’t notice them.’ 

‘No, said Brother William, biting a great half- 
moon out of a slice of bread-and-butter, and then 
looking at it regretfully, as much as to say : ‘See 
what havoc I have made.’—‘ No, she wouldn't. 
I don’t expect she’ll have any one at all.’ 

‘Oh, there’s no knowing,’ said Martha, refilling 
the visitor’s cup. ; 

‘No; there’s no knowing,’ assented Brother 
William ; and there was silence for a few 
minutes. 

‘You’ve never been over to see my farm, 
Martha Betts,’ said Brother William, then. 

‘No; I have never been,’ assented Martha in 
her quiet 

‘I should like you to come over alone, and see 
it” said Brother William; ‘but I know you 
wouldn't.’ 

‘No; I would not,’ said Martha—‘ Was your 
last cup sweet enough 2?’ 

‘Just right, said Brother William thoughtfully. 
—But you would come along with Fanny, and 
have tea, and look round at the beasts and the 
crops 

‘Yes,’ said Martha, in the most matter-of-fact 
manner, as if the proposal had not the least 
interest for her. ‘But Fanny would not care to 


me.’ 

‘I'll make her,’ said Brother William quietly ; 
and he went on ruminating and gazing sleepily 
at the presiding genius of the tea-table. Then 
Fanny came back, took a magazine from her 

ket, and went on reading and partaking of 

er tea at the same time, till Brother William 
said suddenly: ‘Fanny, I’ve asked Martha Betts 
and you to come over to tea o’ Friday, at the 
farm. Be in good time. I’ll walk back with you 
both.’ 

Fanny looked up sharply, and was about to 
decline the honour, when a thought that made 
her foolish little heart beat, and a quiet but 
firm look from her brother’s eye, altered her 
intention, and she, to Martha’s surprise, said 
calmly: ‘Oh, very well. We will be over by 
four—if we can get leave.’ 

There was no difficulty about getting leave, 
for Fanny took the first opportunity of asking 
her mistress, and that first opportunity was one 
day when Mrs Scarlett was busy in the study 
with Arthur Prayle. 

Mrs Scarlett looked up as the girl paused and 
hesitated, alter taking in a letter; and Arthur 
Prayle also looked up and gazed calmly at the 
changing colour in the handsome face. 

‘What is it, Fanny?’ said Mrs Scarlett. 

‘I was going to ask, ma’am, if I might go with 
Martha—on Friday—to my brother’s farm—to 
tea. My brother would bring us back by ten; 
or if you liked, ma’am, I could come back alone 
much sooner, if you wanted me.’ 

‘Oh, certainly, Fanny. You can go. I like 
you to have a change sometimes.’ 

‘And shall I come back, ma’am—about nine?’ 
said the girl eagerly. 

‘O no; certainly not,’ replied Mrs Scarlett. 
‘Come back with Martha, under your brother's 


charge.’ 


Mrs Scarlett inadvertently turned her face in 


the direction of Prayle, as she spoke, and found | 
his eyes fixed upon her gravely, as he rested his | 


elbows on the table and kept his finger-tips 
together. 

‘Certainly not,’ he said softly. ‘You are quite 
right, I think ;’ and he bowed his head in a quiet 
serious manner, as if giving the matter his entire 
approval. 

fanny said, ‘Thank you, ma’am ;’ and it might 
have been supposed that this extension of time 
would have afforded her gratification; but an 
analyst of the human countenance would have 
said that there was something almost spiteful in 
the look which she bestowed upon Arthur Prayle, 
as she was about to leave the room. 

In due time the visit was paid, Fanny and 
Martha bestowing no little attention on their 
outward appearance ; and upon crossing the bridge 
and taking the meadow-path, they were some 
little distance from the farm, when Brother 
William encountered them, with a very shiny 
face, as if polished for the occasion, and a rose 
in the button-hole of his velveteen coat. 

‘How are you, Martha Betts?’ he said, witha 
very bountiful smile ; and he shook hands almost 
too heartily to be pleasant, even to one whose 
fingers were pretty well hardened with work.— 
‘How are you, Fanny, lass?’ he continued ; and 
he was about to bestow upon the graceful well- 
dressed little body, a fraternal hug and kiss, but 
she repelled him. 

‘No; don’t, William. There, that will do, 
I’m very glad to see you; but I wish you 
wouldn’t be such a bear,’ 

‘Bear, eh?’ said Brother William, with a dis- 
appointed look. ‘Why, I was only going to kiss 
you, lass. All right, he said, smiling again. ‘ But 
she mustn’t think of having a sweetheart, Martha 
Betts, or he’ll be wanting to hug her too,’ 

Brother William’s face was a study as he let 
off this, to his way of thinking, very facetious 
remark. His bountiful smile expanded into an 
extremely broad grin, and he looked to Martha 
Betts for approval, but only to encounter so stern 
and grave a look, that his smile grew stiff, then 
hard, then faded away into an expression of pai 
which in turn gave way to one that was stolid 
solemnity frozen hard. 

‘It’s a nice day, ain’t it?’ he said at last, to 
break the unpleasant silence that had fallen upon 
the little group, as they walked on between hedges 
bright with wild-roses, and over which the briony 
twined its long strands and spread its arrowy 
leaves. There was the scent of the sweet meadow- 
plant as it raised its creamy blossoms from every 
moist ditch ; and borne on the breeze came the 
low sweet music of the weir. 

But somehow these various scents, sights, and 
sounds had grown common to the little party, 
or else their thoughts were on other matters, for 
Fanny the pretty seemed to be looking eagerly 
across the meadow towards the river and down 
every lane, as if expecting to see some one on the 
way towards them. From time to time she hung 
back, to pick and make little bouquets of wild- 
flowers, but only to throw them pettishly away, 
as she found that her brother ok fellow-servant 
kept coming to a full stop till she rejoined them, 
when they went on once more. 

for Brother William and Martha, they 
diligently avoided looking at one another, while 
their conversation was confined to a few words, 
and those were mostly from Brother William, who 
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said on each of these occasions: ‘Hadn’t we best 
wait for Fanny ?’ 

To which Martha Betts responded: ‘Well, I 
suppose we had.’ 

artha seemed in nowise delighted with the 
appearance of the pretty cottage farm, with its 
low thick thatch and dense ivy, which covered 
the walls like a cloak. Neither was she excited 
by the sight of the old-fashioned garden, gay with 
homely flowers; but she did accept a rosebud, 
anda sprig of that pleasant herbaceous plant 
which Brother William called ‘Old Man,’ pinning 
them tightly at the top of her dress with a very 
large pin, which her host took out of the edge 
of his waistcoat. 

‘That ts a pretty dress,’ he said admiringly. 
‘One o’ my favourite colours, There’s nowt like 
laylock and plum.’ 

‘I’m glad you like it, said Martha quietly ; 
and she then followed Brother William into the 
clean, homely keeping-room, where Joe’s wife— 
Joe being one of Brother William’s labourers— 
who did for him, as he expressed it, had prepared 
the tea, which was spread upon one of the whitest 
of cloths. Beside the ordinary preparations for 
the infusion of the Chinese leaf, there was an 
abundance of country delicacies : ham of the host’s 
own growing and curing; rich moist radishes ; 
the yellowest of butter, so sweetly fresh as to be 
scented ; the brownest of loaves, and the thickest 
of cream. 

Martha looked round at the bright homely 
furniture of the room, the bees-waxed chairs, the 
polished bureau of walnut inlaid with brass, the 
ancient eight-day clock, and the side-table with 
its gray-and-red check cotton cover, highly deco- 
_ tea-tray, set up picture-fashion, and a few 

k 


8. 
‘Ah,’ said Brother William, seeing the direction 
of his visitor’s eyes, ‘I haven’t got many books. 
That’s the owd Bible. Got mine and Fanny’s 
birthdays in. That’s mother’s owd hymn-book ; 
and here’s a book here, if you like. If Fanny 
would lay that up by heart, ’stead o’ reading 
them penny gimceracks, she’d be a-doing herself 
some good.’ As he spoke, he took up a well- 
used old book in a brown cover, which opened 
easily in his hand. ‘That’s Bowcroft’s Farmer’s 
Compendium, that is. I'll lend it to you, if 
you like. Stodge-full of receipts for cattle-drinks 
and sheep-dressings; and there’s a gardener’s 
calendar in it too. I wouldn't take fi’ pound 
for that book, Martha. There ain’t many like 
it, even up at Mr Scarlett’s, I’ll be bound. 
That’s litrichur, that is.’ 

Fanny did not enter with them. She preferred 
to have a good look at the garden, she said ; and 
she lingered there for some time, her ‘good look 
at the garden’ taking in a great many protracted 
looks up and down the lane, each of which was 
followed by a disappointed aspect and a sigh. 

‘Don’t you take off your bonnet and jacket, 
Martha Betts?’ said Brother William. ‘You 
can go up to Fanny’s old bedroom, or you can 
hang ’em up behind the door on the peg,’ 

artha thought she would hang them up on 
the peg that was behind the door; and Brother 
William looked stolidly on, but in an admirin 
way, as he saw the quick deft manner in whic 
his visitor divested herself of these outdoor articles 
of garb, made her hair smooth with a touch, and 


then brought out an apron from her pocket, 
unrolled it, and from: within, neatly folded so 
that it should not crease, one of those natty little 
seraps of lace that are pinned upon the top of the 
head and called by courtesy a cap. 

‘Hah!’ said Brother William, as the cap was 
adjusted and the apron fastened on; ‘the kettle 
is byling, but we may as well look round before 
you make the tea.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Martha calmly. 

‘This is the washus,’ said Brother William, 
opening a door to display a particularly clean 
whitewashed place, with red-brick floor. There 
was a copper in one corner; at one side, a great 
old-fashioned open fireplace with clumsy iron 
dogs, and within this fireplace, in what should 
have been the chimney corner, an iron door, 
nearly breast high. 

‘That’s the brick oven,’ said Brother William, 
noticing the bent of his visitor's eyes. ‘We burn 
fuzz in it mostly; but any wood does, Them 
hooks is when we kill a pig. The water in that 
there pump over the sink’s soft; there’s a big 
tank outside. That other pump you see through 
the window’s the drinking-water. It never gets 
dry. Nice convenient washus ; isn’t it?’ 

‘Very, said Martha quietly ; ‘only there ought 
to be a board put down front of the sink, for a 
body to stand on.’ 

‘There is one outside. Mrs Badley must ha’ 
leff it there when she cleaned up,’ cried Brother 
William eagerly ; and Martha said ‘Oh !’ 

Then he led the way back into the keeping- 
room, and opened a second door, while Martha’s 
quick eyes were taking in everything, not an 
article of furniture escaping her gaze; not that 
she was admiring or calculating their quality or 
value, but as if she were in search of some par- 
ticular thing that so far she had found absent ; 
this object being a spot of dirt. 

‘This here’s the dairy, said Brother William, 
entering, and holding open the double doors of 
the cool, dark, shady place—brick-floored, like 
the washhouse, but with a broad erection of red 
brick all round like a rough dresser, upon which 
stood rows of white-lined pans, with a large white 
table in the middle, and the churn, scales, and 
beaters, and other utensils used in the preparation 
of the butter, along with the milk-pails at one end. 

Martha’s wandering eyes were as badly off as 
Noah’s dove in the early days after the flood ; 
they could find no place to rest, for everything 
was scrupulously clean. The cream looked thick 
and heavy and almost tawny in its yellowness ; 
and upon two large dishes were a couple of dozen 
rolls of delicious-looking butter, reposing beneath 
a piece of white muslin, ready for taking to 
market on the following day. 

‘ Myste and cool, isn’t it?’ said Brother William. 
‘You see it’s torst the north, and I’ve got elder- 
trees to shade the window as well.’ 

Martha nodded, and continued her search for 
that spot of dirt which her reason told her must 
be somewhere ; but certainly it was not hiding 
there. 

‘There’s four cows in full milk now, Martha. 
Cream’s rich ; isn’t it? Wait a moment.’ 

‘Where do you get your hot water to scald 
the churn Af things?’ said Martha sharply, 
checking Brother William as he was moving 
towards the open door. 
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‘There’s a big byler in the kitchen,’ said 
Brother William, eager to make the best of 
things; and then, as Martha said no more, but 
went on with her dirt quest, he left the dairy, 
and came back directly after with an old-fashioned, 
much worn, silver tablespoon. 

‘I thought you wouldn't mind tasting the 
cream, Martha. This here is bout the freshest,’ 
he said, going to one of the broad shallow pans, 
inserting the spoon, which, Martha had seen at 
a glance, was beautifully clean, and gently draw- 
ing the cream sidewise, so that it crinkled all over, 
so thick was it and rich, the spoon came out piled 
up as it were with the luscious produce of the 
little farm. 

Martha’s face was perfectly solemn, as she 
watched Brother William’s acts, and she did not 
move a muscle till he spoke. 

‘Open your mouth,’ he said seriously—‘ wide.’ 

Martha obeyed, and did open her mouth—wide, 
for it was rather a large mouth; but the lips 
were well shaped and red, and the teeth within 
were even and white. 

Brother William carefully placed the spoonful 
of cream within; and Martha closed her lips, 
solemnly imbibing the luscious spoonful, when, 
as a small portion was left visible at one corner, 
Brother William carefully removed it with an 
orange silk pocket-handkerchief; and Martha 
quietly said: ‘Thank you.’ 

‘Would you like to look at the cows now, or 
have tea?’ said Brother William; whereupon 
Martha opined that it would be better to have 
tea, as Fanny would be expecting them. 

But Fanny was evidently not expecting them, 
and did not come in until Martha had made the 
tea and cut the bread-and-butter, Brother William 
leaning his arms on the back of the big, well bees- 
waxed Windsor chair, and gazing at her busy 
fingers, as she spread the yellow butter and cut a 
plateful of slices. 

‘Seems just as if you were doing it at home,’ 
said Brother William ; ‘only it looks nicer here.’ 

Then Fanny was summoned, and Martha made 
way for her to preside at the tea-tray. 

‘No; you’d better pour out,’ she said absently. 
‘I'd rather sit here.’ 

‘Here’ was where she could see through the 
open window out into the road ; and there she sat 
while the meal was discussed, little attention 
being paid to her by her brother, who divided 
his time between eating heartily himself, and 
pressing slices of ham upon Martha, who took her 

lace in the most matter-of-fact way, and supplied 
ler host’s wants, which were frequent, as the tea- 
cups were very small. In fact, so occupied with 
their meal were Brother William and Martha, 
that they did not notice a slow, deliberate step 
in the road, ing evidently down the lane ; 
neither did they see that Fanny’s face, as she 
bent lower over her cup, became deeply suffused, 
and that she did not look up till the step had 
died away, when she uttered a low sigh, as if a 
burden had been removed from her breast. 

After that, though, they did notice that she 
became brighter and more willing to enter into 
conversation, seeming at last to take quite an 
interest in her brother’s account of the loss of a 
sheep through its getting upside down in a ditch ; 
and she also expressed a feeling of satisfaction 
upon hearing that hay would fetch a good price 


in the autumn, so many people having had theirg 
spoiled. 

‘Never mind me,’ said Fanny, as soon as, be- 
tween them, she and Martha had put away the tea. 
things ; ‘I shall go into the garden and look round, 

Brother William evidently did not mind her, 
for, in his slow deliberate way, he took off Martha 
to introduce her to the cows ; after which she had 
to scrape acquaintance with the pigs, visit the 
poultry, who were somewhat disturbed, inasmuch 
as they were settling themselves in the positions 
that they were to occupy for the night, and made 
no little outcry in consequence. Then there were 
the sheep; and there was last’ year’s haystack, 
and this year’s, both of which had to be smelt, 
Brother William pulling out a good handful from 
each, to show Martha that there was not a trace 
of damp in either. This done, a happy thought 
seemed to strike Brother William, who turned 
to Martha and exclaimed: ‘I wonder whether 
you could churn ?? 

‘Let’s try,’ said Martha, with the air of one 
who would have made the same answer if it had 
been the question of making a steam-engine or 
a watch. 

Brother William gave one of his legs a vigorous 
slap, marched Martha back into the house, 
through into the dairy. Then he fetched a can 
of hot water to rinse out and warm the churn. 
There was a pot of lumpy cream already waiting, 
and this was carefully poured in, the lid duly 
replaced, with the addition of a cloth, to kee 
the cream from splashing out, and then he staal 
and watched Martha, who was busily pinning up 
her dress all round. She then turned up her 
sleeves and took out a clean pocket-handkerchief, 
which she folded by laying one corner across to 
the other, and then tied it over her head and 
under her chin, making her pleasant comely face 
look so provocative, that Brother William drew 
a long breath, took a step forward, and was goin 
to catch Martha in his arms; but he secolietlil 
himself in time, gave a slew round, and caught 
hold of the churn handle instead, and this he 
began to turn steadily round and round, as if 
intending to ag a tune. 

‘I thought ZJ was to make it,’ said Martha 
quietly. 

‘Oh, ah, yes, of course,’ he said, resigning the 
handle ; and then he drew back, as if it was not 
safe for him to stand there and watch, while 
Martha steadily turned and turned, and the 
cream within the snowy white sycamore box 
went ‘wish-wash, wish-wash, wish-wash,’ playing, 
after all, a very delicious tune in the young 
farmer’s ears, for it suggested yellow butter, an 
yellow butter suggested sovereigns, and sovereigns 
suggested home comforts and saving, and above 
all, the turning of that handle suggested the 
winning of just the very wife to occupy that 
home. 

Five minutes, and there was a glow of colour 
in Martha’s cheeks. Five minutes more, and the 
colour was in her brow as well. 

‘You are tired now,’ said Brother William. 
‘Let me turn,’ 

‘No; I mean to make it, she replied, tightening 
her lips and turning steadily away. 

Another five minutes, and there was a very 
red spot on Martha’s chin, and her lips were 
apart; but she turned away, with Brother 
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William quite rapt in admiration at the patient 
rseverance displayed; and in fact, if it had 
se a question of another hour, Martha would 
have kept on turning till she dropped. She did 
not speak, neither did Brother William ; but his 
admiration increased. Their eyes never met, for 
Martha’s were fixed a upon one particular 
red brick ; not that it was dirty, for it was of a 
brighter red than the others ; and she turned and 
turned, first with one hand, then with the other, 
till there was a change in the ‘wish-wash, wish- 
wash’ in the churn, and then Brother William 
exclaimed : ‘That’s done it. Butter!’ 

‘Hah !’ ejaculated Martha, with a heavy sigh, 
and her breath came all the faster for the 
exertion. 

‘Look at it!’ cried Brother William, taking the 
lid off the churn. ‘Can you see?’ 

Martha was rather short ; hence, perhaps, it was 
that Brother William placed his arm round her 
waist to raise her slightly; and he was not 
looking at the butter, and Martha was not looking 
at it either, but up at him, as he bent down a 
little lower, and somehow, without having had the 
slightest intention of doing so the moment before, 
Brother William gave Martha a very long and 
solemn kiss. 

She shrank away from him the next moment, 
and looked up at him reproachfully. ‘You 
shouldn’t,’ she said. ‘It’s so wrong.’ 

‘Is it?’ he said dolefully. ‘1’m very sorry. 
Icouldn’t help it, Martha. You made the butter 
so beautifully. Don’t be cross.’ 

‘I’m not cross,’ she said, untying the handker- 

chief, and then proceeding to take out the pins 
from her dress, folding them between her ips, 
points outwards ; ‘only you mustn’t do so again. 
* Brother William said: ‘Well, I -won’t;’ and 
then, as the pins were taken from Martha’s red 
lips—so great is the falsity of man—he bent 
down and let his lips take the place of the pins 
again, and Martha said never a word. 

‘Joe’s wife said yesterday that she didn’t mean 
to come and do for me much longer,’ said Brother 
William suddenly. 

‘Why not?’ said Martha. 

‘Because she said I’d best ask you.’ 

‘And are you going to ask me, William ?’ 

‘Yes, hen will you come altogether?’ he 
said softly. 

Martha glanced round once more, as if in search 
of that spot of dirt which would keep eluding 
her search. Then she raised her eyes to Brother 
William’s shirt front with a triumphant flash, 
feeling sure that she would see a button off or a 
worn, ‘hole ; but there was neither ; and when she 
turned her eyes upon his hands, the wristbands 
were not a bit frayed. ‘I don’t know,’ she said 
dubiously. ‘Do you want me to come?’ 

He nodded, and they went out of the dairy 
into the sitting-room. 

*T’ll tell Fanny,’ he said. ‘I hope she’ll be 
pleased? 

But Fanny was not there; and when they 
went into the garden, she was not there either, 
hor yet in the orchard. 

‘She must have gone down the lane,’ said 
Brother William—‘down towards the river. Let’s 
go and see.’ 

They went out together, with Martha making 
no scruple now about holding on by Brother 


William’s sturdy arm. But though they walked 
nearly down to the river, Fanny was not there. 

‘She’ll be cross, and think we neglected her,’ 
said Martha, ‘Iam sorry we went away,’ 

‘I’m not, said Brother William, trying to be 
facetious for the second time that evening, 
‘We’ve made half a dozen pounds o’ butter, and 
a match.’ 

Martha shook her head. 

‘Let’s go back and see if she went up to the 
wood,’ cried Brother William. 

‘She ’s reading somewhere,’ said Martha as they 
walked back, to find Fanny standing by the gate, 
looking slightly flushed and very pretty, ready 
to smile and banter them for being away so long, 

They soon ended the visit to the farm ; for, after 
nee of supper, and eating one of Brother 

illiam’s own carefully grown lettuces, they 
walked slowly back, in the soft moist evening 
air, to the Rosery, when, during the leave-takings, 
Brother William said: ‘Fanny, Martha’s going 
to be my wife.’ 

‘Is she?’ said Fanny indifferently. ‘Oh!’ And 
then to herself: ‘Poor things! What a common, 
ordinary-looking woman Martha is. And Brother 
William—— Ah, what a degrading life this is !’ 

The degradation did not seem to affect the 
others, for Brother William’s cheeks quite shone, 
and the high lights on Martha’s two glossy 
smooth bands of hair seemed to be brighter than 
ever. 

‘Good-night,’ said Brother William. ‘Good- 
night, Martha.’ 

*Good-night, William.’ 

*You ’ll keep a mms eye on Fanny till I fetch 
you away ; won’t you?’ 

‘I always do, William; but I’m afraid her 
eyes are sharper than mine.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ he said sharply. 

‘I’m afraid she’s got a sweetheart.’ 

‘Who is it?’ said Brother William sternly. 

‘I don’t know yet. Sometimes I think it’s a 
real one, and sometimes I think it’s all sham; 
only one out of her magazines that she talks 
about ; but I’m not sure.’ 

‘Then look here, Martha: you’ve got to be 
sure,’ said Brother William, who was as business- 
like now as if he had been selling his hay. 
‘You’ve got to make sure, and tell me, for I’m 
not going to have anybody play the fool with 
her. If any one does, there’ll be something the 
matter somewhere ;’ and shaking his head very 
fiercely, Brother William strode away, giving a 
thump with his stick at every step along the road. 


AN ELECTRIC TRAMWAY. 


Etecrrictry has for a considerable length of time 
been utilised in houses here and there for ringing 
bells and doing other little services; but advantage 
is now being taken of the new force for purposes 
of locomotion. By the invention of the dynamo 
machine, the energy of the electric current is 
transformed into. mechanical action, which can 
be communicated by a very simple process to 
the driving axle of the machine to be actuated. 
Visitors to the Crystal Palace have seen the toy 
tramcar in the Palace grounds propelled by 
electricity, on which a curious public rides at 
sixpence per head per journey. Similar playthings 
have been in operation at the various electrical 
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exhibitions on the continent ; and at Leytonstone, | underground cable, so as to leave the occupiers 
Berlin, Charlottenburg, and elsewhere the principle | of the land in undisturbed possession of their 
has also been applied over short distances in a rights of way. If the hand or the foot is placed 
more practical fashion. But the electric tramway | on this conducting rail, a slight but not unpleasant 
between Portrush and Bushmills in the north of | shock is felt. The tension of the electric current 
Ireland is the first of its kind which has been! is regulated by self-acting governors attached to 
constructed by a public company for the purposes ' the apparatus which drives the generators, and 
of profit. It is, moreover, the longest electrical | is thereby prevented from being dangerous to 
railway in the world. life. 

The line starts from Portrush, the pretty! By means of the elevated rail, the difficulty 
watering-place whose terraces of stately houses | previously experienced in transmitting the electric 
cluster round the most north-westerly promontory | current equally over the whole six miles of the 
on the rocky coast of Antrim. Though excessively line was successfully overcome. The Company 
dull, Portrush is truly regarded as the queen of then resolved to ——— with the use of the 
Ulster marine resorts. Its visitors go there a stationary engine at Portrush, and to work the 
rently not for amusement, but to lead an amphi-' tramway by thunderbolts forged by water. The 
bious life for a month or two, and to amass a fund | works necessary for this purpose have been erected 
of superfluous health for the rainy winter. They ata part of the river red near Bushmills, known 
may be seen from June to October quietly sunning ‘as the salmon-leap. The stream, after dashing 
themselves by the sea, and forming gay patches | over the rocks and boulders which at this point 
of life and colour on the brown rocks and yellow | obstruct its peaceful course, tumbles through a 
sands. The coast scenery is very fine, and the deep, tree-shaded gorge, and passing the village, 
sea-views are magnificent. Faintly breaking the ' empties itself into the sea, The whole neighbour- 
far water-line are the dim forms of Islay and Jura. | hood is beautifully wooded. Two miles farther 
Westward of the little town, projecting into east are the ghost-haunted peaks and pavements 
the rolling Atlantic, are the wild headlands of! of the Giants’ Causeway, from whose elevated 
Donegal; while in the opposite direction, the ridge the ground slopes, in many a billow of 
bold profile of the Giants’ Causeway jags the! autumn-tinted foliage, to the salmon-leap. By 
eastern sky. The Causeway is distant from Port- | an artificial channel, springing from the bed of 
rush eight miles; and the high-road, for a consider- | the river above the falls, the water is conveyed 
able part of the distance, runs along the wall of | for some distance in a direction parallel with the 
chalk cliffs which here form a barrier to the | stream, finally falling through two cylindrical 
waves, and the lower portions of which have | ‘shootings, erected on the face of a cliff thirty 
been worn by the action of the sea into peaks, | feet high. At the base of these ‘shootings’ are 
arches, basins, and other grotesque shapes. The two turbine-wheels, which produce a total of 
road at certain points passes within a few feet about ninety horse-power. The revolution of the 
of the edge of the cliffs; and here and there the | turbines turns a massive upright shaft, which in 
view to landward is shut out by masses of grass- | turn communicates with a side-shaft connected 
covered rock, which slope gently, sometimes| with a fly-wheel attached to one of Siemens’ 
abruptly, into the pasture-lands beyond. dynamos in an adjacent building. From the 

It is along this road that the tramway has been | dynamo, the electricity is conveyed by an under- 
laid. The line occupies one side of the road;| ground cable to the terminus of the line at 
and from this slightly raised trampath all ordi-| Bushmills, about three-quarters of a mile distant, 
nary traffic is excluded by a granite curbstone. | and thence along the third rail to Portrush, 
The gauge is only three fect, and to twice that | supplying the moving cars at any point on their 
extent the Company monopolise the highway. | journey. 

It is intended that the line shall eventually be} The method of utilising the electric current 
carried as far as the Causeway; but at present! is as simple as it is effective. Projecting from 
it runs no farther than Bushmills, a thriving; the side of the tramcar are two flexible steel 
village, famed for whisky and salmon, six miles| brushes, resting on the conducting rail; and 
from Portrush. The steel rails are laid level| the current is thus transmitted to a dynamo 
with a gravelled surface. They were at first’ placed in an invisible compartment beneath the 
insulated in asphalt and copper-fastened to each | carriage. This dynamo, revolving in sympathy 
other. A central station was erected at Portrush, | with the developing dynamo on the Bush river, 
and the electricity was generated from this point | turns the wheels by means of a chain-gear, and 
by a dynamo, worked by a stationary engine of |so causes locomotion. In this way, without any 
about fifteen horse-power. The attempt to convey | apparent motive-power, the electric carriage, 
the electric current along the rails was found| with its fifteen or twenty passengers, glides 
to give fair results for nearly two miles ; but in| gracefully over the line, with occasional flashes 
wet weather the leakage of electricity into the| of light from the metallic brushes as they 
ground was so enormous that the effort in this| sweep along the elevated rail, and from under 
direction was abandoned. It then became neces-| the wheels, as if the sparks are being crushed 
sary to insulate the current more completely.| out as it rolls along. There is no more noise 
This was done by the erection, parallel with the| than is caused by the contact of the brushes 
line, of a third iron rail, raised on wooden posts| with the rail; no smoke, no disagreeable fumes, 
about two feet from the ground, and insulated by | nothing to mar the pleasure of driving in an open 
means of caps of insulite, which is formed by| conveyance. The gradients on the road often 
driving paraffin oil into sawdust at great pressure. | reach one in forty, or one in thirty-five, and for 
Where there are gates leading from the public | a short distance, over one in thirty. In ascending 
road to the adjoining fields, the current is con- | these inclines, the speed is perceptibly lessened ; 
ducted across such openings by an insulated| but the cars come downhill with the same 
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regularity of motion that marks their progress 
on the most level part of the track. This com- 

rative steadiness of speed is obtained by revers- 
ing, when necessary, the direction of the electric 
current, and by the use of the ordinary mechanical 
breaks. If several cars be running along the 
line at different places, the whole thon of the 
current rushes to the assistance of those which 
are going uphill, and consequently there is no 
waste of power at the points where it is not 
required. Although the cars can be driven at a 
rapid rate, the regulation pace is not more than 
twelve miles an hour. 

That the first electrical tramway in the United 
Kingdom should have been started in a remote 
corner of Ireland, is due to the enterprise of Dr 
Anthony Traill, and his brother Mr W. A. Traill, 
who has acted as engineer of the line. These 
gentlemen have, in part at least, solved the 

roblem of the transmission of force to a distance. 

far, the financial results of their novel experi- 
ment are fairly satisfactory. During the seven 
months ending in August last, forty-seven thou- 
sand passengers were conveyed over the line, and 
there was also a considerable goods-traffic. An 
average income of fifty pounds per week all the 
year round would, the projectors state, suffice to 

y the working expenses and give a dividend of 
wd per cent. on the capital expended ; and since 
the tramway was opened in January last, the 
receipts have varied trom twelve to one hundred 
pounds per week. One advantage of the new 
motor is, that it is not necessary to carry a heavy 
engine along the line, or to carry any fuel. A 
powerful dynamo on a car weighs one ton ; and as 
the rolling-stock is light, the wear and tear of 
the line is much under that incurred on tramways 
less favourably situated. If the hopes of its 
promoters are realised, this latest development 
of the applied science of the nineteenth century 
will mark an era in the history of locomotion. 


THE BLATCHFORD BEQUEST. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER III. 


Ten years have passed by. It is now the 
middle of August, and parliament has some days 
been prorogued. The member for Blacktown has 
gone down to his country-seat to spend a few 
weeks in absolute quiet and enjoyment of home ; 
for although public life sadly interferes with 
domestic virtues, he is a home-loving man. He is 
still young ; has plenty of confidence in himself, 
and is content to wait his time; trusting that 
when his chance does come, he may know how 
to use it, Yes, Cuthbert Wrey, the member for 
Blacktown, is not only an ambitious man, but, 
so far as he has gone, a successful one. 

He has been in parliament about seven years. 
He could scarcely believe the truth, when he 
found his first attempt successful. No one knows 
exactly how candidates are brought forward and 
matters managed ; but if a man chooses to drop 
ahint to the proper people that he is willing, at 
his own charge, to lead a forlorn-hope, it is not 
so very long before he is allowed to do so. 

We need not follow his parliamentary career. 


his name began to be heard in the mouths of men. 
He had kept himself before the public. His 
speeches were listened to, and, what is more, 
reported at length. He had made one or two 
hits, and people knew that when his party were 
in power he would fill one of the lesser offices. 
More than this, he had no right to expect—at 
present. 

Cuthbert has changed somewhat since we first 
saw him. Although in many ways the past years 
have improved him, he shows traces of hard work. 
His hair is sprinkled with gray, and there are 
lines of thought on his broad forehead ; but he 
looks stalwart and strong enough to face any 
amount of toil and fatigue, whether bodily or 
mental. An erect, strongly built man, with a 
powerful but pleasing face, and possessing the 
knack of winning, not only the confidence and 
trust of one or two persons, but that of large 
audiences. Indeed, he is looked upon as one 
of the safest and best men of his party to address 
a large gathering of people. He speaks well and 
easily ; his logic is simple and goes straight to 
the point; he possesses a commanding presence, 
and, moreover, argues as from honest conviction. 
He is now forty-one—quite young, in a political 
point of view; and if Cuthbert Wrey, whilst 
smoking his morning cigar under the shade of 
his favourite tree, sees in the immediate future 
very pleasant probabilities, who can wonder ? 

In spite of Mrs Blatchford’s wealth, she had 
possessed no residence save Barnes’ Folly. Cuth- 
bert had not made it his home ; although to this 
day it remained his property, and unproductive 
as ever. He had purchased a small estate in the 
west of England ; and that, except when parlia- 
ment was sitting, was his home. It was little 
more than a comfortable country-house with well- 
kept gardens and a small park. He had no wish 
to set up as a county magnate. His honours were 
to be won amid the bustling strife of cities; but he 
loved his home and those who filled it. 

He sat lazily skimming yesterday’s paper. 
Being some distance from a post, town-letters 
only reached him once a day. As the newspaper 
gave no account of debates, his interest in it 
was but languid. The weather was so fine 
that he felt little inclination for work, although 
he knew that a pile of letters awaited him 
indoors. He looked the picture of placid 
content as he sat in the shade of the large 
sycamore tree. Few would have imagined that 
idle gentleman in a soft slouch-hat and old 
shooting-coat, whose thoughts seem centred on 
the excellent cigar he was smoking, to be a rising 
legislator, who hoped, some day, to take an 
important part in the government of his country. 
When Cuthbert settled down to rest, he did so 
as he did everything else—thoroughly ; he rested 
mentally and physically. A clump of arbutus 
hid the house from him, so there was nothing 
to disturb his even frame of mind. So comfort- 


Of course he was still in the second rank ; but 


able he felt, that he resolved to postpone his 
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correspondence until the evening—to sit and | 
simply enjoy the sunshine and shade as long as 
he could. 

Then, with the sound of merry laughter, four 
children ran round the arbutus bushes. They 
came in single file, headed by a sturdy boy of | 
nine, and whipped in by a toddling female thing | 
of three. They invaded and clambered on! 
Cuthbert, treating him as an equal, with a happy 
ignorance of the important position he occupied 
in the world. In breathless delight they informed 
him they had ‘runned away.’ | 

Then a tall and beautiful lady appeared, | 
shaking her head with mock-severity at the. 
‘You rascals!’ she said, ‘coming out | 
and disturbing your father like this—Shall I 
send them in, Cuthbert ?’ 

‘Let them stay, he answered pleasantly. ‘We. 
don’t see too much of each other in the course of | 
the year. Public life and domestic duties don’t 
walk hand in hand.’ 

His wife leant over and kissed him. 

‘How delightful,’ he continued, ‘this perfect 
rest and quiet! No dismal speeches to listen to ; 
no questions to ask the right honourable gentle-_ 
man ; no bores airing grievances. The very birds 
following our laudable August custom, and 
lapsing into silence. Here I am safe even from 
constituents, deputations, and petitions. I could | 
almost wish it might last for ever.’ 

‘Yet, how you will be longing for work again | 
— the recess is over!’ said Mrs Wrey, almost 
sadly. 
‘That, my dear, is man’s perverse nature. 
Anyway, I enjoy myself now, if only in the 
— immunity from interruption and bother. 

wish you would burn all my letters—unopened 
—for the next week.’ 

How strangely a chance word brings up old 
memories! The remark he made about burning 
unopened letters sent his thoughts back a 
dozen years. Even now his face grew grave as_ 
he remembered how nearly he had yielded to the 
temptations of a certain night. 

Just then, a servant appeared and informed 
him that a ‘person’ wished to see him. 

‘A person! What sort of a person? Man or 
woman 

*A man, sir 

‘You told him I was not to be seen by any 
one, on business ?’ 

‘Yes, sir. But he said he had travelled from 
Bristol expressly to see you on a private matter, | 
and hoped you would spare him a minute.’ 

Cuthbert’s first impulse was to send that person 
about his business; but the old priestly habit 
of being at every one’s disposal still lingered | 
about him; so, disengaging himself from the | 
children, he tossed the end of his cigar away and | 
walked across the lawn to the house. 

The servant had used the term ‘person’ with | 
propriety. The visitor seemed to merit rather 


He was waiting in the library, and, as the master 
of the house entered, he rose, making an uneasy 
sort of salutation, Cuthbert bade him reseat 
himself, 

‘Now, what can I do for you?’ he said. 

The man looked uncomfortable, and waited 
few moments before he spoke. ‘I am speaking 
to C. Wrey, Esq., M.P.?’ he asked, evidently 
thinking the magic letters should be attached in 
conversation. 

‘Wants something, of course,’ thought Cuthbert, 
as he owned to his name and honours. 

‘C. Wrey, Esq., M.P.,’ continued the person, 
‘That’s the name, sure enough. I wrote it 
down at once.’ 

‘Well, go on, my man. Let me hear what you 
have to say.’ ; 

‘It’s like this, sir, you see. I came down from 
London to Bristol by express. They don’t put 
third-class on express, so I had to get in with 
my _ betters.’ Railwa grievance, thought 
Cuthbert.] ‘Well, sir, there were two or three 
gentlemen there talking politics; they talked 
a deal about you, sir.’ 

Cuthbert was not overwhelmed at hearing of 
this tribute to his fame. His visitor went on. 
‘“ Extraordinary clever fellow,” says one.—“A 
conceited chap,” says another—begging your par- 
don, sir. I didn’t pay much heed, as I don’t know 
much about politics. Never had a vote to sell 
But, by-and-by, one of ’em says: “Used to be a 
parson, starving on a hundred a year.”—“ Very 
rich now,” says another. “How did he get his 
money ?”—“ Old woman named Blatchford left 
him ten thousand a year, lucky fellow!” says 
another. Then I got interested, Mr Wrey.’ 

Cuthbert also was growing interested. An 
absurd thought crossed his mind, to be dispelled 
as he looked more attentively at the speaker. 

‘Well, go on,’ he said. 

‘Would you mind telling me, sir, asked the 
man respectfully, ‘if that Mrs Blatchford ever 
had a son named Ralph? Blatchford isn’t a 
common name, you see.’ 

It was some years since Cuthbert had been 
troubled by a claimant to the name of Blatchford, 
he had not forgotten how to deal with 
them. 

‘Now look here, my man,’ he said sharply; 
‘don’t beat about the bush. If you are going 
to assert that you are Ralph Blatchford, who has 
been kept away all these years by unavoidable 
circumstances, say 80 at once, and I shall know 
how to treat you. 

The man looked at him in open-mouthed 
astonishment. He laughed aloud, then said: 
‘Lord love ye, sir! I’m not Ralph Blatchford. 
Bad chap as I’ve been in my time, I’d_ be 
sorry to hes been such a one as him. But bad 
as he was, Ralph Blatchford always looked what 
I don’t, a gentleman. He’s been dead and buried 
this fourteen years.’ 

Cuthbert had felt convinced of this for many 


more than the definition ‘man ;’ but no servant years; but he was not sorry to have clear proofs 
knowing his duties would have announced him of his death. ‘When did he die?’ he asked. 
asagentleman. A thickset, strong, weather-beaten ‘How did he die? I have been trying for years 
fellow, with the look of a sailor about him—a to ascertain his fate. What proofs have you of 
sailor dressed in unconventional shore-clothes. his death?’ 


His age might have been about the same as| The man gaveasort of chuckle. ‘I don’t know 


Cuthbert’s, although exposure to wind and about proofs, sir; but when you’ve seen a fellow 
weather made him look some years his senior. | deliberately shot before your eyes, I guess you 
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don’t want much more proof, or burial certificate 
either.’ 

‘Very well. If you saw him die, tell me all 
about it.’ 

“Tisn’t much to tell, sir. I was down at 
San Francisco fourteen years ago this autumn.— 
Know Frisco, Mr Wrey ?’ 

Cuthbert shook his head. 

‘Ought to know Frisco, sir. The grandest city 
in the world, but chockfull of villainy. Some- 
how, all the scum of the universe turns up in 
Frisco. Suppose that’s how I got there,’ he added, 
rather sadly. ‘Well, sir, one night I went into 
a drinking and gambling shop, and sitting down 
there, I saw Ralph Blatchford, I’d known him 
elsewhere, you see. Up I went to him and held 
out my hand. “Why, Mr Blatchford,” I said—for 
Dandy Ralph was always above me in manner.— 
He ail. “My name ain't Blatchford,” he 
said.—“All right,” I said. “Let your name be 
what you like, it don’t matter to me.” Then I 
a away ; but I couldn’t help keeping an eye 
on him. e sat down with some men and 
played cards. He seemed to be winning. They 
were playing euchre.—Know euchre, Mr Wrey ?’ 

Cuthbert’s education in this direction had been 

lected. He again shook his head, 

he oe continued, slowly and meditatively, 
as though endeavouring to solve a mental problem 
as he proceeded: ‘Now, this is what puzzles me 
about Ralph Blatchford. He must have been 
a fiel—elthough we always thought him a smart 
clever chap—to go and play a stale, worn-out trick 
on men like that. He must have been downright 
desperate, or fancied they would never expect 
him to insult their intelligence with such a poor 
affair. Anyway, he must have been a fool.’ 

‘Did he cheat?’ asked Cuthbert. 

‘They all do, when they can,’ answered the 
man simply. ‘But he was clumsy at it. There 
was a flare-up! Out came the shooting-irons, 
I sat down as low as I could in my chair—always 
do that, sir, when you see a derringer drawn— 
and when I looked up in two seconds, Ralph 
Blatchford was a dying man.’ 

‘What a place !’ said Cuthbert, with a shudder. 

‘Well, it is a hasty, sudden-death sort oi a 
ore but not so bad as you guess, If that card 

adn’t been found on him, the man who shot 
would have been strung up, and his kicking all 
over, in less than ten minutes. But the card was 
there, sure enough, so no one could say anything.’ 

‘What a death !? said Cuthbert, as his thoughts 
went back, and he heard the last words of affection 
and forgiveness spoken by Honoria Blatchford 
to the one she believed, in the delirium of the 
moment, to be her penitent son—her son, who, 
months before, had been shot down, a common 
cheat, in a gambling house—‘ what an end |’ 

But all doubts were now dispelled. He turned 
to his visitor. ‘I am much obliged to you,’ he said, 
‘for your information. What became of him, has 
always been a mystery till now. You must allow 
me to remunerate you for your trouble, and I 
daresay you will like some refreshment. I will 
order it to be sent to you.’ 

His visitor had not quite finished his tale. 
‘Thank you kindly, sir, he said. ‘I don’t want 
any money ; but I should like a bite and a sup. 
a Mr Wrey, there’s something else I want 

say. 


‘Speak on. What is it?’ 

‘They carried him into a back-room, sir; and 
I thought the poor chap would like to see a face 
he knew, so I went to him. He knew me well 
enough then. I sat with him till it was ail over. 
Just before he died, he turns tome. “Dick,” he 
says, gasping—* Dick, I’ve been a bad un, and I’m 
dying like a dog. I’ve got a wife and a boy 
somewhere in England ; find them out, and take 
them to my mother. She’ll be good to them 
for my sake, although I don’t deserve it.” Those 
were Ralph Blatchford’s last words, sir,’ 

Like one who dreams a dreadful dream, Cuth- 
bert heard these words. After all these years, his 
fool’s paradise had tumbled to pieces. A wife— 
ason! The very contingency provided for by the 
dead woman. He stared for some moments at 
the speaker without the power of utterance. He 
knew human nature too well to doubt that the 
man was telling the simple truth. A wife and 
son! waiting, perhaps, to claim what they could 
of the property, which had been his so long. 

he bearer of these evil tidings looked at him 
so inquisitively, that he nerved himself to make 
further inquiries; but when he spoke his voice 
was so changed that it seemed to the listener like 
the voice of another man. 

‘How is it?’ he asked—‘how is it I only hear 
of this now—fourteen years after his death ? 

His informant looked uncomfortable, as if the 
pressing of the question would be unpleasant. ‘I 
was bound for Australia, next day,’ he said ; ‘so 
I put the matter by until I could earn some money 
and get back to England. But I lost all I made 
as soon as I got it, for years and years. It was 
only last year I had a streak of luck, and followed 
it up. I haven’t been in England two months. 
Besides,’ he added, rather defiantly, ‘Ralph Blatch- 
ford was no particular friend of mine ; I couldn’t 

o hunting about England for a woman and a boy. 
i did see an advertisement once in a Sydney paper 
about him.’ 

‘Why not have answered it ?’ 

‘I was up in the Bush; but I made shift to 
write a letter ; I sent it by a mate to the nearest 

ost-town. He was never heard of again. Got 
illed or lost in the Bush, I suppose.’ 

‘Then you know nothing about his wife and 
child 2’ 

‘Nothing whatever, sir. I’d aimost forgotten 
about the whole affair. Only, when I heard that 
talk about Mrs Blatchford’s money, her son’s 
last words came back to me, and I felt conscience- 
struck like, and made up my mind to come and 
repeat them to you. That’s all I’ve got to say, 
sir? 

Cuthbert mused for a while. How came it 
that the widow had never applied to the old lady 
for assistance? Why had she taken no notice 
of the advertisements addressed to her late hus- 
band? Either she was dead, or was in ignorance 
of her husband’s true name and station in life ; 
most likely the latter. 

‘What name did he pass under, when you saw 
him last?’ he asked. 

His visitor scratched his head. ‘Ah, there you 
have me, sir; I’ve been trying to remember it 
all the way down. I know I did hear it at the 
time. Wilson, or Johnson, or some commonish 


name like that; but for the life of me, I don’t 
know which.’ 
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‘How can I find out ?’ 

‘Only way I can think of is to get some one 
in Frisco to go to “Daley's Bar”—it’s still 
running, I know—and ask if any one remembers 
aman who was shot there September 12th, four- 
teen years ago. To be sure, there must have been 
a good many shot about that time, but some one 
may be able to spot the right one.’ 

*Thank you. I will do so.—Your name is?’ 

‘Richard Dunn’s my name. Quay, Bristol, 
will find me. I’m trying to do something as a 
stevedore. I’ve a bit of money, and want to stay 
in England, if I can.’ 

Cuthbert rang the bell, and told the servant 
to minister to Mr Dunn’s wants; then bidding 
him good-morning, left the house by a side- 
entrance, and, unseen by wife or children, departed 
on a solitary walk through the neighbouring lanes, 
in order to think the matter over without inter- 
ruption. 

t was the worst intelligence he could have 
received ; even worse, he thought, than that of 
the existence of Ralph Blatchford. Despite the 
lapse of years, the restrictions were to him bind- 
ing as before. Yet to be called upon to surrender 
all to a woman and child who might be living 
in the lowest rank of life, perhaps in crime, 
seemed preposterous. Besides, now he would 
have to surrender more than wealth; he must 
give up ambition, realised ambition with it. 
Would he have the strength to conquer this time ? 
He feared not. But that question must be post- 
poned for the present. However he acted even- 
tually, whether true to his own idea of truth, 
whether he could bring himself to compound with 
his conscience, one thing was clear—Ralph Blatch- 
ford’s widow and child must be found. Another 
day should not pass without steps being taken 
to insure this. hen found, and the necessity 
of action stared him in the face, he would decide 
what to do. Having resolved this, he returned 
to the house. 

Although he was now old enough to have 
learned the way to control emotion, Mrs Wrey 
saw that something was amiss with him. When 
dinner was over and the day had closed, she sat 
beside him and looked into his face anxiously. 
‘Cuthbert dear, something is worrying you. Is 
it a public or a private affair? I can at least 
share the last.’ 

He drew her close to him. Should he tell her? 
It was better not. Why should she be made 
anxious by thinking of a calamity which might 
never arrive?) She knew something of the moral 
obligation which overrode his legal title to his 
inheritance—that should Ralph Blatchford appear, 
a great sacrifice must be made ; but all danger of 
that seemed dispelled years and years ago. 

‘Do I seem worried?’ he said pleasantly. ‘If 
so, I am ashamed of myself, as it is only a ques- 
tion of money. I may lose some soon.’ 

His manner reassured her. ‘Is that all?’ she 
said. ‘I feared it was something worse than 
that.’ 

He kissed her upturned face, and could not 
refrain from saying : ‘If I lost everything in the 
world, would you be the same to me, Marion ?’ 

His wife took both his hands and gazed 
earnestly into his eyes. ‘Go back ten years, and 
answer that question for me. Think how you 
first saw me—how you took me from a dependent 


position, and gave me love, trust, and everythin 
worth living for. Oh, my husband, how g 
you have been to me !’ 


Marion Wrey spoke the truth. In linking his. 


life with hers, Cuthbert had made no grand 
alliance. She brought him neither wealth nor 
influence. Ten years ago, he had met her at the 
house of a clerical friend, the Rev. Mr Mayne, 
She was a pale, sad, but beautiful girl, who had 
awakened his interest at once. For some time 
she had been acting as governess to his friend’s 
children. A faint resemblance she bore to the 
first woman he had ever loved appealed to 
Cuthbert; and after seeing her a few times, 
interest grew to admiration, and admiration cul- 
minated in love. He was not a man to linger 
long in suspense. One day he went to her and 
asked her to be his wife; pleading for the gift 
of her love in so earnest a way, that she could not 
fail to understand the depth of the passion he 
felt. Yet the girl hesitated. She made no secret 
of the fact that she loved him, but begged for a 
couple of days’ grace before she gave him the 
romise he craved. Puzzled, but hopeful, he left 
ier; returning at the time specified for her 
answer. 

Marion took his hand. ‘I have thought and 
thought, she said, ‘but I cannot decide. Will 
you take me just as I am—just as you find me— 
without one question as to my past, or one allusion 
to it? My life has been a bitter one; and if I 
become your wife, let me bury and utterly blot 
out the past. Will you, can you do this?’ 

With a lover's impetuosity, he vowed that 
neither now nor hereafter did he care or would 
he wish to know anything save and except that 
she loved him; and as, without a shadow of evil 
in them, her clear eyes met his, he knew that 
he should never regret or wish to break the 
vow. 

‘If, she said, after a pause—‘if you think I 
ask too much, go to Mr Mayne; he knows my 
history. It is a sad one—so sad, that I should 
like to think you never heard it.’ 

But Cuthbert preferred to trust entirely, and 
keep his promise, like the loyal man he was, If 
there had been sorrow, let it be buried for ever. 
Marion’s happiness was his future charge. 

They were married almost immediately, and 
from that hour every trace of sadness vanished 
from Marion’s face. Every day, her husband 
thought, she grew more beautiful. She was 
twenty-six when Cuthbert married her ; and now, 
ten years afterwards, she was a fair, refined, digni- 
fied woman, fit to move in the best society, and 
doing the honours of her house to, often, distin- 
guished visitors with perfect grace and composure. 
Dearly as she loved her husband, much as she 
longed for his constant presence, she was no bar 
to the success of his ambition. His aims were 
hers, and she could make any sacrifice to compass 
what he had at heart. No husband and_ wife 
— have been better matched, and none loved 

tter. 

Yet Cuthbert decided not to tell her the 
ror of Mr Dunn’s visit, until something more 

efinite was ascertained. The next day he went 
up to town, and made arrangements with a noted 
inquiry agent to send some one at once to San 
Francisco, in the hope of getting some information 


‘about a man, name unknown, who, fourteen 
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years ago, was shot like a dog in a gambling 
saloon, Then dismissing, as far as he could, the 
whole thing from his mind, he went back to 
what holiday he could allow himself. 


CHATS WITH COAL-MINERS. 


‘EscaPes? Yes, sir; I’ve had one or two near 
shaves ; and I don’t suppose there’s a man on the 
colliery but what could say the same.’ 

The speaker was a hardy, toilworn coal-miner, 
who had come to see me on some parish business. 
And many is the thrilling tale which, by con- 
siderable pressure—for be it known that most 
of these men think lightly and speak but little 
of their dangers—the country parson may extract 
from his ‘fellow-men in black’ among the coal- 

its. 

‘Yes, sir; I’ve had one or two. Once I was 
let down into the sump in eight feet of water.’ 

This man was a ‘shaftman.’ The ‘shaft,’ as 
you know—or —- you don’t know—is the 
circular perpendicular ‘well’ by which access is 
gained to the horizontal beds of coal lying at 
various depths below the surface. The depth of 
the shaft in various mines ranges from tens to 
hundreds of fathoms. The duty of the shaftmen 
isto keep this in repair. Often their work must 
be done sitting with one leg through a loop 
attached to the steel-wire rope by which they are 
drawn up and down, or standing on a simple 
scaffold hung to the side of the shaft ; and a man 
needs a stout heart and a steady nerve to work 

lacidly, suspended over a chasm a hundred 

homs deep. The ordinary mode, however, of 
journeying up and down the shaft is in the ‘cage,’ 
an iron structure open at two sides, steadied in 
its course by two grooves, which fit in two wooden 
‘ouides’ extending the whole depth, and fixed to 
the sides of the shaft. I must also explain that 
the ‘sump’ is the very bottom of the shaft. The 
shaft is sunk a few fathoms lower than the lowest 
seam of coal that is being worked. Into this 
lowest part of the shaft, euphoniously termed the 
‘sump,’ the water which oozes from the sides of 
the shaft finds its way, and is constantly being 
pumped out, to prevent the flooding of the pit. 

How a man could be let down into the sump 
and escape alive, seemed a mystery tome. ‘How 
on earth did you get out?’ I asked. ‘I suppose 
they drew the cage up at once?’ 

‘Never, said the shaftman. ‘The engineman, 
by mistake or accident, ran her right down into 
the sump, and there she stuck, while the other 
cage was right up at the pulleys. The engine- 
power was lost, and he couldn’t get her up.’ 

‘Then how did you escape?’ I asked breath- 
lessly. 

‘Why,’ he answered with a grim smile, ‘T had 
eae out the way they catch sparrows at Gates- 

ead,’ 

‘How’s that?’ 

‘The best way I could. I managed to get out 
of the cage. There was only just room to squeeze 
up between the cage and the side of the sump, 
and I climbed up by the timbers to the top of 
the water. I was near done when I got out, and 
then I had to travel round about and get out 
by a stapple. It was two hours before I got 
he engineman was nearly off his head. 


They were all sure I was killed, and were seeking 
about how to get the cage up again.’ 

‘Wasn't it awful going down?’ I said. ‘Didn't 
you lose your head ?’ 

‘T can tell you it was. The cage came down 
with a run, and clashed into the water like a 
clap of thunder.’ 

‘What did you think?’ I asked. 
you kept your senses,’ 

‘Well, he said, ‘I knew what was going to 
happen, when I felt her going. The water came 
in on me, and I knew there was eight feet above 
me; and I thought: “Well, it’s a queer thing if 
I’ve come down here to be drowned.” I had 
my thick leather jacket on; and I swallowed a 
lot of water ; but I scrambled out somehow. But 
it was a near thing, I can tell you.’ 

‘Oh,’ he continued, ‘there are queer things 
happen. Once, another man and I were drawn 
up over the sa That’s not the big pulleys, 
you know, sir; but the little wheel with the 
small rope, a few feet above the shaft, which we 
use for shaft-work. This other man and I had 
been at work, sitting in the loops hanging on the 
rope; and when the engine drew us up again, 
she “ran away,” and drew us right over the 

ulley. At least, I went over ; and the other man 

ung on the other side, balancing. My hands 
were cut with the wheel; but I held on till they 
got us down. But it was a roughish ride, was 
that.—Well, good-night, sir 

I wondered how many lives this man had, and 
how he could go away so cheerfully to meet day 
by day the perils of his toil. 

I was talking the other day to a man about emi- 
gration. ‘I'll tell you,’ he said. ‘When I was one- 
and-twenty, I settled to leave the pits and go to 
America. When the time came, I said to mother : 
“Well, mother, Il] make this the last day’s work 
here, and be off to America.” Mother, she was 
sore cut up, and she says: “Bill, I’d as soon 
see you lying in your grave in our churchyard, 
as that you should go to America.” Well, sir, 
it’s gospel truth I’m telling you. I went down 
the pit at ten o'clock that day, and before twelve 
I was carried home smashed all to pieces. I never 
left my bed for seventeen weeks. A full tub 
of coals caught me on the incline, by the neglect 
of the man working with me. The tub ran away. 
There was no room to I ran for my life ; 
but the wheels went over me and smashed me up. 
And that’s all I’ve ever thought about going to 
America. I thought it strange, sir, mother’s 
having said that, and me being nigh killed the 
very day I’d settled to go.’ 

Can we call these brave men heartless or un- 
feeling because they speak of such things as trifles, 
or indeed rarely speak of them at all? No; 
their lives make them familiar with danger, 
but none the less is their silence that of a noble 
courage. 

The following may show that gratitude to a 
Higher Power is oftener felt than expressed to 
the outer world. Pardon a little preliminary 
detail. Square tubs, on four wheels, running on 
tram-lines along the workings of the pit, are used 
for drawing the coals to the shaft. On some 
occasions, as when going toa distant part of the 
workings, one or two tubs will be drawn by a 
pony, each tub carrying perhaps four men, When 
the seams are low, there will be a space of only 
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a few inches between the edge of the tub and the 
‘balks’ of timber placed crosswise to support 
the roof of the coal-seam; thus, the men must 
keep their heads down to the level of the edge 
of the tub. 

‘On one occasion,’ said my informant, ‘three 
of us were crouched down in a tub. The pony 
was going at a walk upaslight rise. I can’t tell 
you how it happened, but I must have raised my 
head unconsciously above the level of the tub. 
I felt my forehead touch a crossbeam in the roof, 
and before I had time to reflect, I knew that I 
was in fatal peril. The forward movement of 
the tub jammed my head between the beam and 
the edge of the tub. I gave myself a wrench, 
trying to get free; but I couldn’t. All this 
of course passed in a fraction of a second, and 
I gave myself up as dead. Now comes the most 
wonderful part. At the very time my head 
touched the roof, in the very crisis of my agony 
of mind, when the whole situation flashed on me, 
the pony stopped. No one had touched it or 
spoken to it. I had uttered no cry. The pony 
stopped. I drew down my head, and crouched 
almost fainting in the tub. My life was saved. 
I never told my companions until we came out, 
when they remarked how pale I looked. For 
weeks, whenever I went down the pit, I was almost 
unnerved by this terrible recollection, And I 
tell you, sir, I’ve read of drowning people seeing 
as at a glance all the past scenes and doings of 
their lives—I never thought much of it—but I 
tell you, every scene and deed of my life seemed 
to come before me in a flash of light. I saw 
everything. I have never forgotten, and shall 
never forget, the feeling of that day. How it was 
that pony stopped and my life was saved, I can’t 
say ; but if it wasn’t Providence, I don’t know 
what else it can be.’ 

A similar miraculous escape was told me by 
one of the managers of a pit. 

‘I was down making a survey, with a man and 
a young assistant. We sat down to rest side by 
side, our backs against the wall of the coal. The 
man was sitting on my right hand, the assistant 
on my left. After we had sat a few seconds, the 
assistant, with no apparent reason, got up and 
went and sat at the other end of the row, next 
to the man. He had no sooner sat down, than, 
without any warning, a huge mass of stone crashed 
down from the roof on to the very spot where the 
assistant had been sitting! Part of it grazed my 
arm, but did no injury. “A near shave for you,” 
we both said to the assistant. “It was a near 
shave,” he replied somewhat nervously. We went 
on with our work. Perhaps we spoke lightly ; 
but I believe not one of us could have said all he 
thought.’ 


OUR BOYS: WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH 
THEM? 


A MomENTovSs question truly, and one which 
must force itself at times upon the attention of 
every thoughtful observer, as the men in miniature 
jostle him on the city highways, or disturb with 
their merry frolicking his quiet perusal of the 
newspaper in the railway carriage; or when 
others of this large army pester him to buy a 
newspaper or a box of lights. There they are, 


and their name is legion, the boys of to-day, the 
men of a few short years to come. What shall 
we do with them ? 

A probable reply will be: ‘Educate them. For 
what other purpose are Board schools, High 
schools, and Colleges?’ Agreed. But having 
educated them, what then? Is it certain that 
the education given in those institutions will 
have been of a kind best adapted to fit the lads 
for the particular positions in life they will be 
called on to fill? Is it not the case, indeed, that 
this question of fitness in reference to education 
is scarcely ever considered as a matter of import- 
ance by parents and others? 

Dismissing for the present from our considera. 
tion the ‘arabs’ of our city gutters, whose chances 
of schooling, except that of the streets, are rare 
and uncertain, let us direct our attention to the 
boys of the middle and lower-middle classes, and 
what do-we find to be the case? The latter must 
necessarily begin early to earn their living, and 
a lad will probably, therefore, leave school at 
thirteen or fourteen years of age, having most 
likely obtained a fair though somewhat super- 
ficial knowledge of the three Rs, a smattering of 
history and geography, and also, perhaps, a slight 
notion of drawing and singing; and thus 
equipped, he goes forth to the battle of life, 
The lad considers himself, and is felt by his 
parents, especially if they are comparatively 
uneducated, to be a scholar. He disdains the 
notion of manual labour, would fain keep his 
hands clean and be a gentleman; so, instead of 
being bound apprentice to a carpenter or brick- 
layer, or finding any other like employment, 
he seeks a situation in an already overstocked 
market as office-boy or junior clerk, with the 
further disadvantage of having no higher idea 
of his vocation than that already stated, no con- 
viction of the necessity for hard work, of a 
regard for the interests of his employers, and 
a conscientious discharge of duty generally. His 
first desire is to be, or at least to appear to be, 
a gentleman; and towards the accomplishment 
of this end, sham jewellery, a smart cane, a cigar, 
and other items involving unwarrantable expendi- 
ture, are necessary acquisitions, These, it need 
scarcely be said, are stepping-stones to question- 
able companionship and debasing amusements, 
the sequel to which is too often sadly supplied 
by the police intelligence in the daily newspapers. 
There are no doubt many happy exceptions to 
this melancholy picture ; but, with sundry modi- 
fications, it will too frequently be found true; 
and it behoves those who have the well-being 
of society at heart, to look for the cause, and, 
if possible, find a remedy for this growing 
evil. 

There are doubtless a few old-fashioned people 
even now who would be ready to affirm that our 
elaborate system of school education is at the 
root of the trouble; that a boy who has his 
living to get needs only to be able to read a little, 
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sign his name, and add up a few figures; and 
even though we cannot altogether adopt these 
views, we may yet find that they are not wanting 
in a few grains of truth. In order to ‘get on,’ 
a boy should certainly be able to read and write 
with correctness and fluency, and be well 
grounded in the principles as well as the working 
of the first four rules of arithmetic, so that his 
thinking powers may be cultivated. But it is 
a question whether a smattering of mere accom- 
plishments is not harmful rather than otherwise, 
unless the lad shows a decided bent in the 
direction of any of these, and his parents are 
in a position to afford him time and opportunity 
for their full development. 

As things exist, however, it is to be feared that 
thoroughness in any branch of knowledge is too 
often sacrificed in the cramming process, and what 
will be useful to the lad in after-life comes to 
be regarded as a matter of small importance com- 
pared with the ‘show’ he will be able to make 
before the government inspector. Perhaps the 
last thing for which, under the present system, 
there is time, or that the schoolmaster deems it 
necessary to impress upon his scholars, is the 
dignity of labour of every kind, and the import- 
ance of right conduct and high moral principle. 
If this were done—if, in the education of a lad, 
the dominant idea were that work, whether of 
the hand or the head, is a law of existence, and 
that it is not work which degrades or ennobles 
the worker, but the spirit in which it is per- 
formed—we might fairly hope that a different 
spirit from that which prevails would arise among 
the youth of this land, and that we should 
seldomer hear of idle and dishonest clerks, or of 
mechanics doing the smallest possible modicum of 
work for the greatest possible amount of pay. 

To the sons of those a step or two higher up 
the social ladder, this question of fitness in the 
matter of education will equally apply. If a 
lad is intended for a learned profession, Latin, 
Greek, mathematics, &c. will be absolutely neces- 
sary for him, and only his capacity need fix the 
limit to his mental diet ; for it must be remem- 
bered that in no case is cramming aught but an 
evil. But where a youth is destined for com- 
mercial life, it is a question whether the time 
spent in studying the classics is not rather a 
loss than a gain, and would not be far more use- 
fully occupied in the acquirement of French, 
German, and book-keeping thoroughly and practi- 
cally, as well as to the writing of a good business 
hand, an art too little cultivated in most boys’ 
schools, Another important point is, that the 
lad intended for business should not be kept too 
long at school, the effect of which is frequently 
to fill him with inflated notions of his own 
importance, and unfit him for the necessary 
drudgery he must undergo. Habits of independ- 
ence and self-reliance cannot be acquired too early ; 
and if, in addition to these, the boy’s powers 


and above all, he has been trained in uprightness 
of conduct and straightforwardness of purpose, 
guided by high moral principle, we may rest 
assured that what could be done has been done, 
and that we need have little fear for the future 
of the boy. 


MIND-TELEGRAPHY. 


Wattst the disputes between Mr Irving Bishop 
and the proprietor of Truth—the singular power 
of the one in the matter of ‘thought-reading,’ 
and the immovable scepticism of the other— 
have been attracting a certain amount of public 
interest, it may not be out of place to mention 
two instances of ‘ presentiments’—or, to use 
perhaps a better word, mind-telegraphy—the 
accuracy and bona fides of which can be vouched 
for. 

The wife of the writer has a cousin, a lady 
of extremely nervous and excitable nature, who 
many years ago was staying with her husband for 
the season in apartments near Hyde Park. The 
landlady was a middle-aged woman, apparently 
a widow; at anyrate, she dressed in black ; and 
no one who could in any way be regarded as 
a landlord was ever visible. Indeed, except the 
husband of my wife’s cousin and a lad who did 
odd jobs about the house, there was not one of 
the male sex upon the premises. For some weeks, 
no untoward incident of any kind happened ; the 
season progressed merrily, and my wife’s relatives, 
whom I may call Mr and Mrs W (I believe 
they were upon their honeymoon, or, at all events, 
in the early and enthusiastic stage of matrimony), 
enjoyed the round of London gaieties without 
stint. One evening, however, Mrs W—— was 
dressing to go to the opera. She was alone in 
the chamber—her husband having, with the 
superior celerity that pertains to the masculine 
toilet, completed his attire and descended to the 
drawing-room—when, to use her own words, ‘a 
strange sensation of terror came over me. For 
some moments I could not define the feeling ; 
by degrees it appeared to assume shape and 
concentration. Irushed to the door, and opening 
it, called loudly down the stairs for my husband. 
He came up in alarm. 

“ Alfred,” I cried, as I re-entered the bedroom 
upon seeing him approach, “bolt the door ; quick, 
quick !” 

“Why, my dear? What is the matter?” was 
his very natural question. 

“Bolt the door ; see that it is fast,” I rejoined, 
almost fainting with the weight of dread at my 
heart.. “There is a madman in the house.” 

‘Of course Alfred ridiculed my fears, ascribing 
them to hysteria, over-fatigue, and all the other 
sources from which I am aware a good many 
feminine whims take their origin—at all events 
in the estimation of the sterner sex. But although 
soothed by my husband’s presence, I was not 
to be ridiculed out of the intense and vivid 


of thought and observation have been cultivated, | consciousness which seemed to possess me, that 
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there was in very truth a lunatic beneath the 
same roof as myself. 

‘We went to the opera, and returned in due 
course. No tragedy occurred, nor was there any 
episode of an unusual nature. But the next 
morning I heard a cab drive to the door, and saw 
that it was entered by a gentleman whom I had 
never seen before. I asked one of the domestics 
who the gentleman was; and then learned that 
our landlady was not a widow, but that her 
husband was in —— Asylum. From time to 
time, during lucid intervals, he was permitted 
to return home for a brief visit of a day or so’s 
duration; and he had paid such a visit the 
previous afternoon !’ 

Years afterwards, the same lady, Mrs W—— 
(now a widow), was residing in a suburb of 
Liverpool, my wife happening to be staying at 
the time Iam about to mention under the same 
roof. It was an autumn morning, and the family 
and guests were at breakfast, when Mrs W—— 
related a dream she had had in the night. Briefly, 
it was that Miss T——, a young-lady neighbour 
on the eve of being married, had met with a 
terrible contretemps. She had quarrelled with her 
brother, who, being exasperated beyond control, 
so far forgot himself as to strike her a blow upon 
the face, which greatly disfigured her. 

Within half an hour, the servant came over 
from the house of the T——s with a message: 
‘Will Mrs W—— kindly come over to see 
Miss T—— at once? Miss T—— has had a bad 
accident.’ 

My wife’s cousin at once went over to the house, 
and found things in terrible confusion. It was 
the morning of the wedding, and the party was 
timed to leave the house almost immediately. 
But the whole family was in a state of excite- 
ment; none were attired for the ceremony ; the 
bride herself was sitting in a chair sobbing hysteri- 
cally ; while a severe bruise upon her face served 
at once to bring to Mrs W. s mind the episode 
of which she had dreamed. It soon transpired 
that a quarrel had taken place between the 
brother and sister—who were foreigners, and 
perhaps lacked the power of restraint which the 
cooler-blooded Briton is supposed to possess—in 
which the young lady had sustained the injury 
to her face. Her allegation was that her brother 
had struck her; but his version was, that she 
had fallen against the chimney-piece. 

At all events, Mrs W—’s dream was strangely 
fulfilled. To complete the story, however, I 
should mention that the bride’s face was judi- 
ciously ‘made up, and a double veil manceuvred 
with such dexterity that the wedding ceremony, 
although delayed, was completed, and the loving 
pair joined in one without any outsider becoming 
one whit the wiser as to the contretemps of the 
morning. 

I am no believer in every casual instance of 
visions and presentiments recorded from time to 
time; but it has always seemed to me that the 
two authentic cases I have given above indicate 
that there may be often a communication be- 
tween minds more subtle and mysterious than is 
ordinarily supposed, 


LOVE’S SACRIFICE 


An old man lived by the Solent Sea ; 
With his little daughter alone dwelt he ; 
The light of his life was the little maid, 
And truly his deep love she repaid. 


One eventide she heard him say 

That a seaweed would take his pain away ; 

For he tossed at night on sleepless bed, 

And this weed would soothe him to sleep, he said, 


On one rock alone did this rare weed grow, 

Which could only be reached when the tide was 
low; 

Far out on the sand in the ebb it stood, 

And the green sea foamed around, at flood, 


Soon as the dawning’s dusky light 
Broke on the darkness of the night, 
The little maid was on the beach ; 
The tide was low, the rock in reach. 


She climbed its top and grasped the weed, 
With joy to help her father’s need ; 

But all her strength could only move 

One root—small trophy for her love. 


Forgetful thus of self, too late 

She stayed ; but tide for none will wait, 
And silently the sea had come 

To claim the maiden for its own, 


One startled glance revealed her doom ; 
She thought of father, love, and home— 
For her no more. The hungry sea 

Soon high above the rock will be. 


The waters quenched that life of love ; 
But, darkened here, ’tis bright above, 
And far beyond the sunny skies, 

She gathers flowers in Paradise, 


Waiting and sad, her father sate 
Within their cottage-garden gate, 

For her, his love, his life’s one light, 
Now sadly quenched in darkest night, 


No tidings came, As evening fell, 

He sought the beach she knew so well. 
He called—no voice in answer came, 
But mocking echoes of her name. 


The winds awoke ; the angry tide 
Swelled on the beach—but still he cried 
To her all night, till eastern skies 
Again aroused earth’s miseries. 


The dawn fills up his agony, 

And with a loud, heart-broken ery, 
He found his darling at his feet— 
But the little heart had ceased to beat. 


The salt spray kissed her forehead white ; 
The seaweed, with its colours bright, 
Wove her a winding-sheet ; her hair 

Lay tangled in its beauty rare, ; 


He knelt, and raised her from the sand; 
But, when he took her little hand, 
Ah, what a tale of love he read! 
The small right hand, now pale and dead, 
Still tightly clasped the charméd root, 
Of love, of life, of death, the fruit 
Gathered from out the bitter tide. 
For this, and him, his child had died! 
W. J. Ae 
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